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SACRAMENTO STATE STUDENT FOUND DEAD IN RESIDENCE HALL 


By CAMILLE ANGLO 
ca2283@saclink.csus.edu 


Andrew David Perry, a Sacra- 
mento State student, was found 
dead at the American River 
Courtyard residence hall early 
Thursday morning. 

Sacramento State Police Chief 


Mark Iwasa said the campus 
police department received a 
call at 12:46 a.m. 

When police arrived, they 
found Perry and time of death 
was observed as 12:57 a.m., 
according to the Sacramento 
County Coroner’s Office. 

Perry, 24, lived with four other 


roommates. They had grown 
suspicious because they had not 
heard from him and notified 
hall staff when they found his 
door to be locked. 

Sac State police said Perry’s 
room looked undisturbed, and 
his cause of death will remain 
unknown until an autopsy is 


performed. 

A memorial for Perry was to 
have been held at Grace Church 
in Tracy on Tuesday at 11 a.m. 

Student Health Services, 
located in the Well, offers 
free counseling for students 
who feel the need to speak to 
someone. 


Scan the code to 


read updates on this" 
story as information 


becomes available. 


Now ig the time to learn to love your 


By BETH JONES 


elizabethjones@saclink.csus.edu 


The stories about to be divulged are both 
about the average and not-so-average college 
student on campus, how they feel about their 
body today and the journeys they have taken 

o come to terms with, or even embrace, who 


hey are. 


As a child, junior math major Broghan 
Hunt was described as average, athletic and 
odest. Nothing has changed, she said, from 
ow people described her then to how she 


describes herself now. 


Hunt never had a major event in her life 
hat made her uncomfortable with who she 
s, but many small occurrences like going to 
sleepovers, public school and pool parties 

eightened her awareness about physical dif- 


erences. 


By KAITLIN BRUCE 
kb3757@saclink.csus.edu 


“The knowledge that everyone isn't the 
same validates one’s own self identity as an 


individual,’ Hunt said. 


into a young woman. 


Rebecca Green, junior geology major, was 
described as a healthy child. Her media ex- 
posure from a young age introduced her to 
strong women such as country singer Sha- 
nia Twain and news anchor Lisa Ling. Posi- 
tive shopping experiences strengthening the 
bond between her and her mother helped 
build the frame for positive body image. 

‘Though Green grew up with affirmative role 
models and joyful memories, keeping a posi- 
tive body image is still a daily struggle for her. 

This summer, she underwent a major weight 


Sept. 16 marked the date for 
El Grito, Mexico’ Indepen- 


By Kaltuin Bruce - State Hornet 


As a child, Hunt was exposed to all kinds of 
age-appropriate media and it hasn't seemed 
to affect who she has grown up to be or im- 
pede her confidence as a young girl growing 


Six years ago. 


loss surgery and has lost a total of 60lbs., but 
said she feels she still has more to lose until 
she reaches her goal weight. Green said she 
felt like weight loss surgery was her only op- 
tion after giving birth to her daughter about 


ILLUSTRATIONS By Rosert Linco - State Hornet 


Body statistics and facts 


8 million people in the US suffer from an eating disorder 
90 percent are women/girls & 
80 percent women are not happy with their reflection — 
80 percent of children are afraid of being fat 
More than 50 percent of 10-year-old girls wish they 
were thinner 
Americans spend more than $40 billion a year on diet 
and beauty products 
The average American woman is 5'4" and 140 pounds 
The average American model is 5' 11" and 117 pounds 
In your lifetime, 50,000 people will die as a direct result 
of their eating disorder 
* The current media ideal of thinness is achieved by less 
than 5 percent of the female population 


source: Weightingthetact blogspot.com 
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dence Day. I made the trek out 
to Coyoacan in Mexico City to 
celebrate the event and experi- 
ence the holiday for myself, 
complete with churros, cheap 
carnival rides and even a stop 
into Diego Lunas bar for some 
Mezcal. 

El Grito de la Independencia 
(“The Cry of Independence”) 
took place Sept. 16, 1810 when 
a Catholic priest by the name of 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla rang 
out church bells in the small 
town of Dolores, encouraging 
the revolution of the people 
toward Spain's colonization. 

Since then, the holiday 
has been a joyous occasion 
throughout Mexico, starting 


Sept. 15 at 11 p.m., when the 
president rings the bells of the 
National Palace in Mexico City. 

Enrique Caballero of Venezu- 
ela attended the celebration for 
the first time this year. 

“Mexico has gone through 
Spanish rule, French rule, a war 
with the United States, revolu- 
tions, more revolutions, el PRI 
and now the war on drugs,’ 
Caballero said. “It is wonderful 
that for one day all of Mexico 
comes together to celebrate 
one of their greatest accom- 
plishments after having gone 
through so much.” 

So along with friends, I 
ventured into the Mexico City 
borough of Coyoacan, where 


by 
“abt 


Today Green is at a place in her life where 
she is starting to become proud of how she 
looks. She advises others to just be aware of 
what they put in their bodies. 


see Body Image| page A6 
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the huge Independence Day 
carnival was set up in the towns 
square. 

We started off by walking 
through the merchant booths 
set up all along the outskirts of 
the streets, selling beaded jew- 
elry, leather goods, candy and 
many national treats such as 
elote, which you may recognize 
as barbecued corn on a stick, 
tacos, and of course bunuelo, a 
deep fried flour tortilla topped 
with cinnamon and sugar. 

Eduardo Marquez, a resident 
of Mexico City, remarked on 
the general atmosphere and 
how similar it was to American 


see Independence| page A4 


New grad 


policies 


By KIRAN KAUR 
kk2323@saclink.csus.edu 


The Faculty Senate passed a poli- 
cy in spring 2012 allowing depart- 
ments to decide whether graduates 
earning master’s degrees can ‘re- 
ceive a C and maintain a 3.0 GPA; 
while C grades do not count toward 
a doctoral degree. 

History professor Mona Siegel 
said marginal students who are 
barely making the required GPA 
benefit because the policy states it 
is acceptable for master’s students 
to have C’s if they get As on their 
transcripts as well to maintain a 3.0 
GPA. 

“We have great (graduate) pro- 
grams on campus and a C on a 
graduates transcript is unsatisfac- 
tory,’ said Siegel. 

The Faculty Senate's website states 
in Title V, a California law which 
defines what a master’s degree in- 
cludes, how many units a course is 
and who gets to teach it, plus and 
minus grades are not referenced, 
therefore no such distinctions are 
made. 

Mathematics professor Tracy 
Hamilton, current chair of the 
Graduate Studies Policy Commit- 
tee (a standing committee of the 
Faculty Senate), said the initial 
stages for this policy started when 
the nationwide physical therapy in- 
dustry brought forward to all Cali- 
fornia State Universities that the 
master’s program did not match the 
industry's changed standards. 

“A master’s in physical therapy 
was a waste of money and time. The 
standards increased and so a mas- 
ter's degree was like getting a bach- 
elor’s degree. A master’s was no bet- 
ter than getting a bachelor’s,’ said 
Hamilton. “The legislature passed 
a policy to create the doctoral in 
physical therapy (DPT) program.’ 

Anthony Sheppard, a recreation, 
parks and tourism administration 
professor, said continuing gradu- 
ates must complete their master’s, 
but incoming graduates began 
their two-and-half-year doctoral 
program this fall. 

“Students just can't stop in the 
middle of their master’s and begin 
their doctoral,’ said Sheppard. 

While reviewing the grading poli- 
cies for graduates, Faculty Senate 
members noticed the conflicting 
language of a master’s and doctoral. 

According to the Faculty Senate's 
website, the former policy for ob- 
taining a master’s was that a C letter 
grade does not imply satisfactory 
achievement at the graduate level. 


see Policy| page A2 


Sac State professor assists in creating new, progressive device 


By CAMILLE ANGLO 
ca2283@saclink.csus.edu 


Sacramento State electrical en- 
gineering professor Warren Drew 
Smith has helped create a device 
that helps detect falls in young 
cerebral palsy patients and po- 
tentially many other patients who 
have trouble walking. 

Smith said the device, known as 
a fall monitor, was .created with 
the intent to accurately detect 
how a child with cerebral palsy 
walks so that the doctors may 
provide treatment to help. 

“The patent shows ways we have 
developed to use this monitor 
to analyze how active the child 
is every minute of the day,’ said 
Smith. “In addition, if the child 
falls down, the method we've de- 
veloped allows us to detect if the 
child has fallen down, when and 


how severe the fall was, what was 
the child’s body orientation if the 
child fell forward or on his or her 
back or side. That info gets saved 
away in this monitor.” 

Smith, who has a background 
in biomedical engineering, col- 
laborated with his colleague 
Anita Bagley, the co-director- of 
the Motion Analysis Laboratory 
at Shriners Hospital for Children, 
Northern California. The device 
was created so it could accurately 
detect the patient's movements. 

“There are eight video cameras 
that are recording the child,” said 
Smith. “(The doctors) put wires 
in the legs to report muscle activ- 
ity. It's very fancy and very nice, 
but the child, in this laboratory 
setting surrounded by all the doc- 
tors and the clinical people, walks 
in a different way than the child 
does at home. Even though this is 


a great laboratory, they dont re- 
ally get a sense of how the child is 
doing at home and at school dur- 
ing everyday living.” 

The road to creating this spe- 
cial device was not always the 
easiest, but with enough patience 
through the years, the fall moni- 
tor’s patent was approved this 
year, Smith said. 

“We wanted to get started in 
2005,” said Smith. “We submitted 
a research proposal to the Shri- 
ners and got approval in 2006, so 
we were able to start at that time. 
We worked for three years and 
then after that, we continued to 
collect more data after that. It’s 
added up to several years. Finally, 
the patent was approved on April 
10, 2012.” 

Steve Archer, a former student 
of Smith’s in the late 1980s, said he 
looks forward to what his former 


professor's device can do since it 
could not only help people with 
cerebral palsy, but other patients 
who have issues with walking. 

“Tt looks like it will be a useful 
tool for doctors to help a certain 
population of patients,” said Ar- 
cher. “With that device, it seems 
like you can learn many things 
about a persons condition that 
you could not learn in any other 
way. That might be true for cere- 
bral palsy as well as other indica- 
tions, possibly including epilepsy 
or motion disorders.’ 

Archer, who is now the senior 
director of electrical development 
at Neuropace, remembers Smith 
as an instructor who emphasized 
the importance of the fundamen- 
tals in engineering. 

“(He didn’t teach you how to) 
necessarily think quick, but re- 
ally take everything that you 
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learn and try and understand it 
from a fundamental principal,’ 
said Archer. “Don't just under- 
stand that pushing the red button 
turns it on, but what that push is 
causing to happen and whatever 
action is taking place. You would 
have to understand principles of 
that phenomenon. Memorization 
would do you little good in his 
class and you would have to know 
what the next step will be. 

Seetha Sathymoorthy, another 
former student of Smith's well as 
his student assistant in 2006, said 
working with Smith felt like a real 
job because he challenged his stu- 
dents in order to learn the mate- 
rial, especially when she assisted 
in the creation of the fall monitor 
for her master thesis. 

“He keeps track of your work re- 
cord and motivates you to make 
progress, Sathymoorthy - said. 


PuHoto Courtesy WARREN Drew SMITH 


“When I face a problem or diffi- 
culties in a project, he doesn't give 
the answer right away, but guides 
us to think to find the right solu- 
tion. In short, working with Dr. 


see Development| page A2 
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requisites 
Continued | page A1 


Communications studies profes- 
sor Christine Miller, former chair 
of GSPC, said students did not 
understand if the policy meant get- 
ting a C was equivalent to retaking 
the course or whether they had no 
chance of graduating. 

However, not every department 
makes the exception to let students 
slide with a C if they still maintain 
a 3.0 by getting As in other courses- 
such as communications studies. 

Unlike communications studies, 
departments such as sociology de- 
cided to opt out, allowing students 
to slide with a C on their transcript. 
However, sociology faculty is un- 
clear if it must go through formal 


in place 


paperwork to notify the college. 

Some faculty in other depart- 
ments, such as history, are unsure 
about the position on whether it 
should opt out of the policy like the 
sociology department since the rule 
is fairly new. 

According to Sheppard, unlike the 
doctoral of education-connected 
to University of California, Santa 
Barbara, the doctoral of physical 
therapy is the first self-supporting 
doctrinal financial because of the 
high tuition doctrinal students pay. 

Now that the Faculty Senate has 
clarified the grading policy, a doc- 
toral in nursing and speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology has also been 
discussed, but has not moved to the 
legislature for approval. 


IVE CLOSE. 
DRIVE LESS. 
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Smith gave the confidence and 
practical skills to work as an en- 
gineer in real world.” 

A hard working instructor and 
engineer, Smith is passionate 
about not only his projects, but 
about his students as well, said 
Archer as he remembers the gift 
Smith gave him on his graduation 
day. 

“I remember he gave me a book 
of paper airplanes when he grad- 
uated. It was this book that taught 
you how to make paper B2 bomb- 
ers, said Archer. “I thought it was 


really nice of him to do because I 
really liked airplanes. It was really 
thoughtful of him to do that.” 

Smith said the fall monitor is 
one of the things engineers are 
capable of. 

“(This) is what we engineers can 
do; this is a complete computer,’ 
said Smith. “There are sensors 
and input. It has memory, so all 
the data can be stored in there. It 
has output, so we can send our 
data to a PC. Dr. Bagley said we 
can measure these things in a 
home setting and we can make 
these things and the child can 
wear it.” 
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Students ready to fall into new season | freshmen may like 
living on campus 


While it may not feel quite like fall on campus, the calendar gays otherwige. 
Students are now thinking about their tavorite parts of the fall season. 


By REBECCA PETTAS 
rp2489@saclink.csus.edu 


_ Jamie Corneligon 
Junior, liberal gtudieg 


Scott Gale 
Freshman, government 


“Ulove going to Ap- 
le Hill every fall. My 
family and { always 
go. We pick apples, 
eat caramel apples 
and buy purnpking.” 


“{ look forward 
to fall becauge it’s 
not too hot, it’g 
not too cold - it g 





Josh Pocug 
Senior, computer 
ecience and 
photography 


[like fall becauge 
| can wear pants 
and | like the 


leaves.” 


Chrig Young 
Senior, deat studies 


“[ like fall becauge 
it'¢ finally the 
right weather to 
make tea.” 
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By MIGUEL LOPEZ 
angellopez@csus.edu 


The first year of school can be 
difficult for freshmen students. 
Theyre away from home, living 
on their own and going to a place 
where they don't know anyone. 

“Coming from a small town it’s 
different, but in a positive way,’ said 
Andrea Tafolla, a freshman govern- 
ment major. 

Sacramento State has 28,016 en- 
rolled students. Tafolla is from Del- 
hi, Calif., a town with a population 
of 10,000. 

Tafolla said the diverse population 
has been a positive thing for her. 
She has been able to connect with 
her roommate, since her roommate 
comes from a small town as well. 

Tafolla said she likes that she gets 
to meet more people in the resi- 
dence halls, which is why she opted 
to live in the residence hall instead 
of just getting an apartment or rent- 
ing a room outside of campus. 

“Its nice to see people from dif- 
ferent places, come together in the 
lounge and watch the 49er’s games,’ 
said Tafolla. 

Drew Lambert a freshman busi- 
ness major from Santa Cruz, said 
he felt it was strange not knowing 
anyone. 

“Prank war was fun; it helped us 


to get to know each other,’ said 
Lambert. 

He said he likes that he is on his 
own, but not the hotter weather in 
Sacramento. 

Students living in the residence 
halls have a points card for the caf- 
eteria. The card gets swiped every 
time they order something at the 
cafeteria and it only has a certain 
amount of points per semesters. 

When they have used up all their 
points, they have to wait until the 
following semester to get more. 
However, this gives students the 
advantage of not having to worry 
about making their own meals. 

“(It is) not much different, since I 
(have been) on my own,’ said Ga- 
brielle Sandate a freshman unde- 
clared major. “Not having my par- 
ents is the only difference.” 

Sandate likes that she can get more 
fresh air here and how Sacramento 
is much cooler than her hometown 
of San Bernardino. 

It has also been easier for Sandate 
to get to know her roommate she 
said, because her roommate is one 
of her teammates on the Sac State 
rowing team. 

College can be a different experi- 
ence for every student, but these 
four freshmen feel they would get 
the full college experience while 
living in the residence hall. 





By Jesse Sutton-HoucGu - State Hornet 


Students live on campus to gain the full college experience 


of meeting new people and living on their own. 
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Studies show student’s votes 


By BETH JONES 
elizabethjones@saclink.csus.edu 


It turns out voting is possibly 
something passed down from 
generation to generation that, 
most of the time, has nothing to 
do with our college career expe- 
riences. 

“Parents have the biggest effect 
on how a person votes,’ said gov- 
ernment teacher Wesley Hussey. 

Senior year child development 
major, Kelsey Riddle agrees with 
a parents influence on voting. 
She said that’s how she was raised 
not only influenced who she be- 
came as a person but who she be- 
came as a voter. 

“What my parents were pas- 
sionate about at my age is what 
I am passionate about,’ said Rid- 
dle, who grew up in a passionate 
Christian family that believed in 
giving her a good education so 
that she could pursue 
whatever she wanted 
in life. 

Liberal 






























studies 
senior 


Tara 

W il- 
liams 
said she 
grew up 
with par- 
ents of 
different 
affiliations. 
Williams 
said after 
years of 
hearing both 
sides of voting 

issues, she decided that 

her views were more in line 
with her republican father 
then her democratic mother. 

“I grew up with my dad being a 
republican and my mom being a 
democrat, so I saw both sides to 
every issue,’ said Williams. “Ul- 
timately, I decided to choose to 
become a republican voter,’ 

Hussey discussed how there 
are truly no “youth” issues or 
any “elderly” issues in voting. 
Gay rights and gay marriage are 
the two main issues that sepa- 
rate young voters from older 
ones said Hussey. According to 
CNN.com, many issues, such as 
the economy and healthcare, are 
things that matter to all Ameri- 


can citizens. 

Riddle and Williams, ultimately 
agree with Hussey’ assessment 
that the importance of individual 
political issues depends on each 
individual person's point of view 
and how they were raised. 

A 2009 ‘CNN poll states that, 
among those 18 to 34 years, 58 
percent said same-sex marriages 
should be legal. The reason for 
this statistic is the personal de- 
mographic of voters, where you 
come from and the values you 
were raised with as a child affect 
how a person votes later on in 
life, said Hussey. 

College age voters can go back 
and forth on a proposition or a 
candidate until the day they ac- 
tually vote. Once things don't 
pan out the way college age vot- 
ers want they can become dis- 
appointed and not vote the next 
election because they expect dis- 
appointment all over again so the 
feeling of “why bother?” sets in. 

This cycle is true for all young 
voters and it accounts for much 
of the ebb and flow in voting 
cycles. 

Another predictable truth 
for all voters is that 
people vote less in 
the fall than in 


the spring 
elections. 
No — source 
re - ally 


Uoager- 
stands why 
this occurs but, 
higheredjobs. 
com, makes the 
statement that 
it could be due 
to the fact that 
“college students 
have no proven 
track record of 
voting in party 
primaries,’ even 
though “failing to 
promote voter registration puts 
colleges at risk of losing all of 
their federal funding” 

According to the California 


~ = 
~ 
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secretary of state's website there 
are over 46 million young adults 
between the ages of 18-29 who 
are eligible to vote in our country, 
yet in 2006 less than 25 percent of 
these people actually voted. 

California also has had one 
specific political party, known 
as the no party preference or in- 
dependent party, grow substan- 
tially over the last few years. This 
political party will not register 
themselves with a specific party, 
but will still usually vote only one 
way or another. This party gives 
anonymity to the voters register- 
ing, but still gives votes to only 
one party or another. 

Otherwise, decisions about vot- 
ing are usually looked at from a 
familial point of view; how some- 
one’s parents and grandparents 
voted will likely be how they will 
vote unless they have had some 
vast event happen in their life- 
time. Changes to these points of 
view take years and years of small 
glacial movement to come out 
differently on the other side years 
later. 

Riddle said coming to college 
and being the first in her fam- 
ily to do so has influenced her. 
She explained she feels coming 
to college, something neither of 
her parents were able to do at her 
age, has given her more informa- 
tion about the political issues she 
is voting on. Williams said one 
major influence in her life when 
it came to how she votes now was 
her 8th grade and high school 
history teachers. These teachers 
stressed to Williams the impor- 

tance of being informed and 
. educated voter. Each teacher 
stressed that young people 

should keep themselves 

informed and find out 

the facts of each candi- 
date and each proposition before 
casting their vote. 

As of October 2010 the registra- 
tion by county results in Califor- 
nia show that out of 23,551,699 
people, 73.4 percent of the Cali- 
fornia population registered to 
vote. This year, out of 23,713,027 
people that can register to vote, 
only 72.34 percent have actually 
registered to cast their vote 

in November, ac- 
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cording to the website of the Cali- 
fornia Secretary of State. 


e According to a 2009 CNN poll, 58 Gercent ar votes with- 
in the range of 18 to 34 years old said same-sex mar- 
riage should be legal. 

e There are more than 46 million young adults between: the 
ages of 18 and 29 who are eligible to vote in our country, | 


yet less than 25 percent voted in the 2006 election. _ 
As of October 2010, 73.4 ae of 23, 551, 699 Califor 
nians have registered to vote. ) 
This year, 72.34 percent of 23 713, 027 Californians are 
registered to vote this November. - 
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ROTC honored, celebrated at 


depend on parent upbringing special weekend football game 


By MIGUEL LOPEZ 
angellopez@saclink.csus.edu 


Saturday night was military 
and community service appre- 
ciation night at the Sacramento 
State vs. University of North Da- 
kota football game. 

The first 1,500 fans got Herky 
bobble heads for the occasion. 

Before the game, the ROTC 
Color Guards presented the col- 
ors for the national anthem. 

The Green Army presented ev- 
ery member of the ROTC pro- 
gram with a bobble head, said 
several members of the ROTC. 

Several of the ROTC cadets 
made a pathway for the Hornet 
football team to enter Hornet 
Stadium. 

After every touchdown or 
field goal the Hornets made, the 


ROTC cadets did push-ups. 

During half time, the Sac State 
marching band along with 10 
high school and middle school 
bands performed the anthem of 
each military branch. 

The ROTC members who 
are current Sac State students, 
cheered on the football team to 
the end. 


Jor Ocampo - State Hornet 


Look in the neat 
issue for a full 


profile of the 
| ROTC. 





ROTC members did scale 
ups each time the Hornets 
scored. 








Independence: ‘Viva Mexico’ 


Continued | page A1 


culture. 

“Having lived in the United 
States before this, I don’t see a 
huge difference in the means 
of celebration,” said Marquez. 
“People still come here like any 
other fair, to go on the rides, 
win their girlfriend a stuffed 
animal - or a live rabbit - and 
celebrate their patriotism. It’s 
great to be here.” 

The carnival itself was beauti- 
ful; there were neon-lit rides 
everywhere, streamers, vendors 
selling costumes and color- 
ful masks, all for 10-20 pesos, 
which is roughly a dollar in 
American money. 

After a terrifying trip on one 
of the rides that involved spin- 
ning circles a little too quickly 
on a rotating floor, we de- 
cided to hit up La Bipolar, a bar 
owned by Mexican actor Diego 





Luna, for some refreshments. 

Carissa Wodehouse of Mexico 
City often goes to La Bipolar 
when in Coyoacan . 

“La Bipo is great because it’s a 
classic cantina (that) has some 
of the modern design touches 
and cleanliness that make it 
comfortable for foreigners,’said 
Wodehouse. “The crowd is 
mostly young people and the 
food is good basic tacos and 
empanadas, which is surpris- 
ingly hard to find in drinking 
joints. They have a bunch of 
house made sauces that you 
serve yourself out of recycled 
glass soda bottles.” 

Mezcal is a native drink to 
Mexico that has been kept very 
hush-hush throughout the 
country. Reminiscent of tequila, 
mezcal is distilled from the ma- 
guey plant, which is a form of 
the agave used to make tequila. 


By KAITLIN Bruce - State Hornet 


Various booths served authentic Mexican specialties during 
the El Grito celebrations in Mexico. 
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“I love mezcal,” Marquez 
said. “It's like you're drinking 
a national secret. Mezcal has a 
stronger taste, (is) a bit harsher 
towards the end and is tradi- 
tionally served with orange 
slices and worm salt to open up 
your taste buds and enhance 
the flavor. 

After a few rounds, we walked 
over to the main square where 
the stage was set up to for the 
bell of independence to be 
rung. There were lights every- 
where in shapes of past heroes, 
presidents and garlands; it was 
a beautiful sight which was only 
made brighter by the fireworks. 

The rain set in, but that didn’t 
damper the mood. Most of the 
crowd brought their umbrellas 
or moved to a canopy to stay 
dry. We went to a small booth 
for some fresh churros to warm | 
us up, equipped ourselves with 
ponchos (for only five pesos) 
and set off for our final destina- 
tion at a festive Independence 
Day party. 

We sipped tequila and 
munched on delicious queso 
Oaxaca, which is cheese made 
into rope then wrapped into 
a ball, while we waited for the 
president to come on stage. 
Meanwhile, we swapped stories 
of how most Americans think 
Cinco De Mayo is Indepen- 
dence Day and make a huge 
deal of it, while most Mexicans 
never celebrate the holiday. 

At 11 p.m., the president 
came on stage and rang the bell, 
shouting homage to the country 
of Mexico and its forefathers. 
We responded, “Viva Mexico, 
Viva Mexico, Viva Mexico!” and 
finished with a shot of tequila. 

“I think (what) I enjoyed the 
most was the way the locals 
acted, they seemed so happy 
and proud for Mexico,” said 
Caballero. “Not being a local, 

I still get a tinge of Mexican 
pride. I think it reveals some of 
the potential this country has 
to better itself.” 
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Opinion 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 2012 


DON’T ME 


SacCT has become an easy 
tool to use for professors and 
students alike. By linking class 
work and discussion into one 
place, it’s safe to say SacCT 
makes class environment 
easier. 

But there is also the argu- 
ment if it aint broke, dont fix 
it. Unfortunately, Sacramento 
State thought it needed fixing 
and, consequently, has made 
it confusing for students. 

The older version was called 
WebCT, colloquially called 
SacCT for Sac State purposes, 
but Blackboard bought it and 
the older version is being 
phased out after fall semes- 
ter. The new version is made 
by Blackboard and is called 
sacCT 9.1. 

There are a few new things 
Blackboard is bringing to 
SacCT. 

One is a mobility applica- 
tion making it easier to access 
SacCT on the go. Students will 
be able to get on the program 
from a smartphone and do 
their work without having to 
be on a computer. 

Another new feature is an 
application that works by 
making a community area 
in the program. One of the 
ideas proposed is to have the 
campus library have a section 
within the SacCT program. 
Students will be able to get 
information like articles for 
the class using the program 
straight from the library. 

The last new feature is a fil- 
ing system called Xythos. Vice 
president and chief informa- 
tion officer for Information 
Resources and Technology 
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Look below to see how 
farmers’ markets can be 


more than just a place to 
get fruits and vegetables. 
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NEW THINGS IN SACCT 9.1 


AYTHOS FILING SYSTEM, WHICH IS SAID TO BE 


BETTER THAN WINDOWS 


AN AREA TO ADD COMMUNITIES LIKE THE LIBRARY 
FOR AN ADDED RESOURCE 
SMOOTHER INTERFACE AND PRESENTATION 
MOBILE APPLICATION FOR SMARTPHONES, EN- 
ABLING ACCESS ANYHERE AT ANYTIME 


Larry Gilbert said, “Xythos is 
like windows file management 
on steroids.” 

Of the 963 faculty members 
who use a learning manage- 
ment service like SacCT, 708 
of them use the new version. 

The program is supposed to 
make it easier for professors 
to file assignments and for 
students to find and use the 
information. 

These features should make 
it easier to use SacCT; the 
only problem is most of them 
arent available yet. Commu- 
nity and Xythos arent inte- 
grated and wont be until the 
next few semesters. 

It's nice that the University 
is bringing in a new system, 
but to have both the old and 
new ones for people to use 
makes it confusing. 

The older version did have 
some setbacks. It was slow at 
times and would crash unex- 
pectedly, making it hard to 


use. It had problems connect- 
ing with external programs 
like elluminate, which is used 
to broadcast a professor to the 
class for others to watch and 
follow along. 

However, it still worked 
more than it didn't. 

What made the older ver- 
sion great is the accessibility it 
had. It was easy to use, orga- 
nized and there was no hassle 
uploading to the website. It 
was something that you didn't 
need a manual to use it effi- 
ciently. A student could go to 
the website on his or her first 
day of class and know exactly 
how to get to the assignment 
posted. 

It was simple - and simple 
may seem bland, but it gets 
the job done. 

“Tt’s less intuitive, a big 
learning curve and I noticed 
students are struggling a lot,’ 
said associate professor of 
english Susan Fanetti. 





Other problems with the 
new version are with students 
accessing assignments and 
quizzes. 

“A professor posted a 
quiz and only one question 
showed up instead of all of 
them,’ said senior business 
major Veronika Sheiring. Her 
sister Kristina Sheiring, also a 
senior business major, added, 
“Tt made it hard because the 
quiz had to be pushed back 
because of the error.’ 

The bottom line is it isn't 
easy being a student. Multiple 
classes, part-time jobs and liv- 
ing in a new environment are 
a lot to deal with at a young 
age. When it comes to an 
online tool we need to use for 
assignments and readings, it 
should be simple and easy to 
use. No manual needed, just 
log on, find your assignment 
and do it without any trouble 
- and don't launch it until it's 
ready. 





Farmers’ 


By VANESSA WALKER 
vw268@saclink.csus.edu 


On any given Saturday from 
May 5 to Aug. 27, McClatchy Park's 
calm breeze has the aroma of fresh 
cut flowers, ice cream, tamales and 
sautéed eggplant for the Oak Park 
Farmers Market. 

In addition to enjoying the de- 


_licious food and flower bouquets, 


Oak Park residents buy fresh and 
organic produce there too. 

The market serves as a beacon 
for community development be- 
cause of the many activities that 
take place there in addition pro- 
duce selling. Activities such as free 
yoga, free massages, kids’ crafts, 
face painting and live music help 
foster a stronger relationship be- 
tween community members. 

However, Oak Park has a reputa- 
tion for being “a dangerous place, 
with high crime, drugs and shoot- 
ings, Oak Park Farmers’ Market 
manager Joany Titherington said. 
Many Sacramento residents may 
not want to attend because of that. 

“It’s a stigma that goes back a de- 
cade or so,’ Titherington said. 

But many residents would agree 
the negativity that looms over 
the community is a stigma that 
shouldn't define the neighborhood 
anymore. Oak Park is working to 
get rid of it. 

The residents have been working 
together to galvanize each other to 
enact positive change by making es- 
sential resources accessible through 
the farmers’ market, such as health 
and nutrition education. 


market more than a market 


“Food has always been a way 
of bringing people together,’ said 


Iyanna Fabio, an Oak Park resident. 






LAUREN GAUGHAN - State Hornet 


Right: The Oak Park Farmers’ Market offers several 
different varieties of organic mushrooms. 

Left: The Oak Park Farmers’ Market also offers fresh 
organically grown beans like green beans and long 


beans, just to name a few. 


For many years fast food and 
prepackaged foods were the most 
accessible in the area, Titherington 
said. The farmers’ market plays an 
important role in helping change 
that. 

To help residents learn how to 
cook the organic foods they pur- 
chase, the Sacramento Natural 
Foods Co-Op performs live food 
demonstrations once a month. 

“{Organic food] is not just food 
for the upper-middle class,” said 

Sacramento Natural Foods Co- 
Op co-owner Eileen Murray. “Ev- 
eryone can be involved.” 





LAUREN GAUGHAN - State Hornet 


Alongside the farmers’ market every Saturday there are 
free yoga classes to attend. Community members help 
each other out with poses like the downward-facing 


dog. 


Because consumers associate or- 
ganic food with higher price tags, 
many people never try organic 
food. But real savings can be reaped 
when produce is purchased directly 
from the farmers and not from gro- 
cery stores. 

The market accepts benefits the 
CalFresh program, formerly known 
as Food Stamps, and benefits from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture's Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program for Women, In- 
fants and Children, also known as 
WIC. 

Eating healthy food should not 
be about how much money one has 
the ability to spend. Every family 
has the right to access fresh, healthy 
meals, 

Because more families can access 
produce with these benefits, farm- 
ers are able to sell more of their 
product. 

“I do pretty good on WIC) said 
Maria Gonzalez, a farmworker at 
Golden Valley Farms. She drives 
from Fresno County to sell at the 
Oak Park Farmers’ Market. 

“T love it, this is my favorite mar- 
ket. It’s friendly and keeps people 
coming back,” she said. 

Residents exercise and relax to- 
gether, enjoy music, hot meals and 
the youth can bond over shared ac- 
tivities all in the same place. 

“It gives people an opportunity 
to break bread together, listen to 


music and catch up,’ Titherington 
said. “That’s what sets us apart from 
other farmers’ markets. It's one of 
many catalysts for change in Oak 
Park and we're very fortunate.” 

Though the market receives a 
lot of community support through 
many organizations including Kai- 
ser, NeighborWorks Home Owner- 
ship Center and the California De- 
partment of Food and Agriculture, 
it does not have permanent, steady 
funding. The market is dependent 
on the neighborhoods ability to 
work together and make the market 
happen every year. 

Whether a community is looking 
to create a more friendly and invit- 
ing atmosphere, or is working to re- 
vive the collective spirit of an entire 
neighborhood, the farmers’ market 
is an exceptional place to start. 

“T like Oak Park, I like the diver- 
sity; said Oak Park resident Rodge 
Little. “It shows in the market.’ 

Oak Park’s Farmers’ Market helps 
make the neighborhood a more 
comfortable place to be. Residents 
get to know one another while they 
are out bonding with their own 
families and come together to make 
the event a reality. There's nothing 
more delightful than seeing a famil- 
iar, friendly face. 

McClatchy Park is a 10-minute 
drive from Sacramento State. With 
the market every Saturday morning 
in the summer and fall months, it’s 
a perfect alternative to the crowded 
farmers market downtown on Sun- 
days. 

When the market shuts its doors 
at the end of October, it will be 
completing its third successful year. 

But even through the still winter 
months, the smell of sweet nectar- 
ines, sunflowers and the soft tones 
of acoustic instruments will linger 
until it returns again. 
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By SAMANTHA GALLEGOS 
srg85@saclink.csus.edu 


Over decades, the youth in 
America have suffered from 
voter apathy, but recent elections 
and the first study demonstrat- 
ing social media's impact on vot- 
ing seem to prove there could be 
a cure to this disease. 

Young voters are a large group 
with potential that has failed to 
be mobilized by candidates and 
parties in the past. But online 
social networks are effective in 
reaching out to this group be- 
cause of their huge popularity. 

= In 2008, then Senator Barack 
Obama knew how to appeal to 
a younger voting base through 
online social networks. Getting 
these voters to the polls proved 


to be a component to his success. _ 


According to CIRCLE, a non- 
partisan organization that pro- 
motes research on the political 
engagement of Americans be- 
tween ages 15 and 25, Obama 
also attained the highest amount 
of youth voters than any candi- 
date since 1976, when exit polls 
began reporting results by age. 

The social media effort of the 
Obama campaign was ground- 
breaking in its effectiveness to 
mobilize young voters because 
it approached this demographic 
through a medium they are most 
engaged. 

Individuals constantly access 
Twitter and Facebook and uti- 
lizing these sites to reach out to 
voters just makes sense. 

Because Americans log on to 
these websites for several hours 
a day, social networks are a new 
frontier in political advertising; 
not getting on this bandwagon 
could be campaign suicide. 

This election season has seen 
both presidential campaigns 
delve further into using social 
networks to spread policy ideas. 

The Mitt Romney campaign 
became the first political cam- 
paign to purchase a trending 
topic on Twitter, #BelievelnA- 
merica, to engage a young con- 
servative base and voters. 

Meanwhile, Obama caused a 
server to crash when he became 
the first president to respond to 
questions in an “Ask Me Any- 
thing” forum on Reddit. 

Both candidates believe so- 
cial networking online will im- 
pact the election, otherwise they 
wouldn't get involved with these 
websites. 

An engaging aspect these sites 
have for young voters is the abil- 
ity to share with “friends” where 
one leans politically, simply 
through tweets or status updates. 

We can even alert followers 
when weve voted, which has 
been proven to generate more 
votes. 

A recent study by the inter- 
national weekly science jour- 
nal, Nature, shows a modest 
correlation between Facebook 
alerts and their influence on the 
amount of votes cast in the 2010 
Congressional election. 


Sami’s soapbox 
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voters 


This study followed a social 
experiment led by James Fowler, 
a political science professor at 
University of California, San Di- 
ego. 
A random group of about 60 
million Facebook users received 
a message on their news feeds 
announcing Election Day and 
included pictures of friends who 
already voted. 

Another group received the 
notice without the photos, while 
a control group received no no- 
tification. 

Fowler said these _notifica- 
tions convinced about 340,000 
people to go to the polls on Elec- 
tion Day, when they otherwise 
wouldnt have. 

Fowler arrived at this figure 
after finding 60,000 users who 
received a message and clicked 
the link actually voted. This was 
determined by looking at public 
voting records and voters user 
information. 

A user who receives and clicks 
the message on their news feed is 
directly convinced to vote, while 
an additional 280,000 users that 
didn't get the message were indi- 
rectly influenced to vote by get- 
ting notice that their friends have 
voted. 

“For every one person the 
message got to the polls, it got 
four of their friends to the polls,’ 
said Fowler. This means that the 
statements on social networks 
have a wider scope of influence 
than just reaching immediate 
friends. 

This presidential election sea- 
son has news feeds filled with 
friends’ posts about their stances 
on issues, memes shared through 
political pages and soon there 
will be alerts informing us when 
to vote and which of our friends 
already have. 

Both presidential campaigns 
have proven themselves to be be- 
lievers in the direct and indirect 
impact from social networks on 
voting. 

Although the Nature study 
only suggests influence on a 
small fraction of the 82.5 million 
voters in the 2010 Congressional 
election, it demonstrates the po- 
tential these networks have to get 
out the vote. 

With young Americans being 
the main demographic on social 
networks, the additional votes 
generated by this experiment 
could have strongly come from 
this group with a history of not 
showing up to the polls. 

Americas youth voter base 
has the potential to enhance its 
power and influence on future 
elections if it can learn to utilize 
these powerful resources and, of 
course, show up to the polls. 
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to watch how 
students use so- 
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Sac State’s CWC encourages 
student progress, graduation 


By LETICIA LOPEZ 
112324@saclink.csus.edu 


The Cooper-Woodson College 
Enhancement Program encour- 
ages the completion of college 
education, forms connections 
between students, educates about 
the African-American commu- 
nity and provides mentors and 
scholarships to those who are 
looking to build a solid founda- 
tion for their future. 

It was founded in 1990 by Otis 
Scott, Ph.D., Chris Glen, Ph.D., 
and David Covin. Together, they 
created the program based on 
leadership, scholarship and ser- 
vice. 

The program is formed by a 
group of staff, faculty, students 
and community members who 
create a learning environment for 
students in the program. 

Director of Cooper-Woodson 
College Enhancement Program 
Ricky Green, Ph.D., said the pro- 
gram is an enhancement college 
that attempts to improve the rate 
of students who graduate. 

“(The point) is to get students 
developed in college and getting 
(them) to graduate school,’ said 
Green. 


To join, students must maintain | 


a 2.0 GPA, attend group meetings 
and complete 15 hours of com- 
munity service that are part of the 
program. 

“We have a series of programs 
that require two large group meet- 
ings per semester on Saturday 
mornings that give useful infor- 
mation to students,’ said Green. 

The Cooper-Woodson  Col- 
lege Enhancement Program, also 
known as CWC, offers resources 
such as mentors, scholarships and 
program courses that members 
can have access to. 

Green said scholarships available 
are the Cooper-Woodson College 
Completion certificate and the 
Pan African Certificate which re- 
quires the completion of 24 units 
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from the programs courses. 

The courses include Pan African, 
African-American History, Black 
Family, African-American poli- 
tics and socialization. 

Green said the program has had 
a high success rate in helping stu- 
dents graduate from the univer- 
sity. 

Marketing senior Brianna Cun- 
ningham has been a member of 
CWC for two weeks and has en- 
joyed the program so far. 

“It has helped me with my units; 
mentors can be encouraging and 
they are there when we need 
them,’ said Cunningham. 

Cunningham said she joined 
CWC with the purpose of becom- 
ing more involved on campus and 
meeting more students. 

“Meeting new people, having a 
bond with other people on cam- 
pus and knowing there is a sup- 
port system here,’ Cunningham 
said. 

Moriah Rene, a junior sociol- 
ogy major, has been a member 
of CWC for a year and said it 
has taught her about her cultural 
background. 

“It has opened my eyes to my 
background and culture where we 
learn more of the African history 
and our ancestral history,’ said 
Rene. “One of the discussions that 
really stuck with me, (was when) I 
learned about other scholars and 
their African history.” 

The program has also allowed 
Rene to meet new people and 
make more friends. 

“We can meet together, we do 
community service and know 
more faces on campus,’ said Rene. 
“Tt is definitely a great way to meet 
more people on campus.’ 

Rene said CWC has helped her 
succeed in school because of its 
available resources. 

“They have a conference room 
where we can go and study instead 
of procrastinating, Rene said. “I 
think one of the main things is we 
encourage each other; we have the 
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same goal to complete (our) edu- 
cation. It is a good feeling.” 

Rene is also a member of Delta 
Sigma Pi but said she finds CWC 
to be different, because it is a 
group that is open to everyone 
and it strives for success. 

Emmanuel Dupart, a_ senior 
electrical engineering major, is 
the programs student assistant 
this year. 

As a member, Dupart said he 
has enjoyed the resources and op- 
portunities that the program has 
offered him. 

“It has been fulfilling; it has 
helped me expand my horizons,’ 
said Dupart. 

Dupart said he enjoys meet- 
ing professors that he otherwise 
would not have been able to meet, 
such as professors from the eth- 
nic studies department that also 
form part of CWC. Dupart said 
he looks forward to anything else 
that the program has to offer. 

For more information on the 
Cooper-Woodson College En- 
hancement Program and how to 
join, visit their website at csus. 
edu/cooper. 
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- || There have been 43 reports of people locking. 
their keys m their cars this past week 

- || Several thems of personal property were re- 
ported stolen from a classroom in Tahoe Hall 
on Sept. 20. The suspect was described as a 
white male adult wearing black basketball shoes, 
plaid long shorts, dark t-shirt and a blue 
baseball cap. 

+ lA driver, pulled over fora vehicle code viola- 
tion, was found to be under the mfluence of 
alcohol The driver was arrested and placed 


nto Sacramento County Jail 


Body Image: |‘here are several 
aspects to positive viewpoint 


Continued | page A1 


“Take care of your bodies. Eat 
healthy, watch your portion sizes 
and get some physical activity in 
daily,’ Green said. 

Though it can be hard for the av- 
erage person to see themselves in 
a healthy light due to exposure to 
TV, film and advertising media; 
imagine trying to see yourself in a 
healthy light when there is no one 
in the media who looks like you, 
just as junior Kevin Coffman does. 

Throughout his life, Coffman, a 
business major, looked up to his 
brother. He said his childhood was 
“good, with drastic ups and downs.” 

He attributes these ups and downs 
to living with a physical disabil- 
ity preventing him from walking 
on his own. A specific trip to Ikea 
with a horrible store layout and too 
many people crowding around him 


ora 


helped shape his general view of 
shopping and impacted all his fu- 
ture shopping trips anywhere. 

Living with a disability and deal- 
ing with all the obstacles in his 
life has transformed him into the 
confident, yet somewhat cynical, 
ladies man he has become today. 
He encourages others who are in 
the same predicament to not limit 
themselves. 

“(I believe in) all the clichés: stick 
to your own path, do what pleases 
you and embrace change,’ Coffman 
said. 

Some strong individuals realize 
what the outside world thinks of 
them means nothing unless they 
give in to those stereotypes and 
media images of disability. 

Jenny Zimmer, a fifth-year thera- 
peutic recreation student who has 
a disability, grew up with multiple 
role models of both genders. One 
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major role model she grew up with 
was her wheelchair-bound basket- 
ball coach of many years. 

Zimmer describes her coach as a 
strong independent female who she 
felt she could rely on throughout 
her life. 

Shopping experiences in Zim- 
mer’s life were both encouraging 
and irritating. She doesnt worry 
about what is in style, she buys 
what she thinks looks good. The 
irritating part comes when trying 
to try on the garments she wants to 
buy, as many big name stores have 
a bad habit of using the disabled 
fitting room for storage especially 
during the holiday rush period. 
Zimmer said it is a way of life when 
you are disabled. 

“The chair is a part of me not all 
of me,” Zimmer said. “Be your own 
person and dont let the chair con- 
sume who you are.” 
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Pair your pizza with the perfect beer 


By SEAN KEISTER 
smk79@saclink.csus.edu 
AND MIGUEL RAZO 
ar2349@saclink.csus.edu 


Pizza and beer is the ultimate 
combination to fuel hungry 
students before a memorable 
night out. 

What many fail to consider is 
how much better the pairing is 
when it is the perfect match. A 
bad mix can take your taste buds 
aback, resulting in a waste of 
perfectly good pizza and beer. 

Instead of taking a risk that 
won’t leave you Satisfied, give 
these pie and brew mixes a try. 

For starters, hefeweizens, 


which are unfiltered wheat beers, 


and fruit ciders go great with 
sweeter and simpler pizza. 

The classic Hawaiian pizza 
is a great choice to pair with a 
favorite wheat or fruitier beer. 
The sweetness of the pineapple 
and saltiness of the ham accentu- 
ate the hints of citrus and floral 
aroma most hefeweizens and 
ciders contain. 

Try Samuel Adams’ Cherry 
Wheat or Pyramid’s Audacious 
Apricot Ale to bring out the fla- 
vors of a lighter, sweeter pizza. 

Ciders and hefeweizens also 
pair great with margherita, 
cheese and vegetarian pizzas. 

Try to avoid pairing sweeter 
toppings with darker ales as the 


} Jesse Surron-Houcu - State Hornet 


gluten-free flours: 












toppings tend to turn the rich, 
smooth flavors of a favorite dark 
beer bitter. 

When indulging in pizza with 
spicier toppings, it is wise to 
accompany it with an India Pale 
Ale, which only consist of a 
single hop. 

The extra infusion of hops in 
IPAs bring on a burst of flavor 
with the first sip, but quickly 
extinguishes the heat from the 
peppers and leaves a pleasant, 
crisp taste to wash down the 
savory ingredients. 

Sierra Nevada’s Torpedo 
and Racer 5 IPA are both great 
options to intensify the heat for 
even the spiciest ingredients. 

It is wise to stay away from 
pilsners and light beers when eat- 
ing spicy toppings as the flavors 
of lighter ales tend to be drowned 
out by the heat of the peppers. 

If you’re a meat-lover, try 
pairing heavier toppings with a 
darker beer that can stand up to 
the stronger flavor. 

The rich, smooth flavor of a 
porter or brown ale pair well 
with meats such as sausage, 
ground beef and bacon. 

To complement these heavier, 
savory toppings, grab a Guinness 
or Newcastle Brown Ale. 

The barley in both beers accent 
the strong flavors nicely. 

Hefty meats and sauces tend 
to overwhelm the delicate flavor 


‘Pair your 

Hawaiian 

pizza with 

© fruity beers 

or wheat beers 

> such as Samuel 

Adams’ Cherry Wheat 
or Pyramid’s Audacious 





Apricot Ale. 


Make gluten-free dough by replacing the all-purpose 
flour in the above recipe with this combination of 


1 and 1/2 cups sorghum flour 


1 cup tapioca starch or potato starch 
1/3 to 1/2 cup almond meal, buckwheat flour, or millet 


flour 
1 teaspoon xanthan gum 





1. Spread the dough out ona floured 
surface until it is of the shape and 
thickness you desire. 


2. Place the stretched dough 0 on an 


oiled pizza ipged 


a Spread sauce evenly « over the 


oe. 


dough and 8p rin 





le with cheese. 


4. Add slices of smoked deli hake and 
a ele until the entire pee is 


ee 


5. Bake at 350 OF. tor 20 ironutes. te it 
cool for 5-10 minutes after ee take it 
out of the oven. Enjoy! 
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of lighter 
beers 

and can 
leave an 
unpleasant 
fatty after- 
taste that 
can ruin 
the taste of 
a lager or 
ale. 

For a 
traditional 
favorite 
such as 
pepperoni, 
a brew 
equally as 
classic as 
the iconic 
slice itself 
is recom- 
mended. 

Go with 
lighter 
beers such 
as Stella 
Artois 
and Kona 
Longboard 
Lager - 
which 
are good 
choices 
that 
comple- 
ment the classic topping without 
overpowering it. Anything stron- 
ger will just drown out the flavor 


By MIGUEL LOPEZ 
angellopez@csus.edu 


I always thought pizza and 
soda were created for each other, 
until I had my first pizza and beer 
experience. 

I knew then I had been wrong 
for the first 21 years of my life. 

Growing up, my favorite pizza 
was Hawaiian pizza. The sweet- 
ness of the pineapple and smoked 
deli ham went well together. 

Larson’s Pizza, in my home- 
town of Kelseyville, Calif., has 
my favorite version of a Hawaiian 
pizza. 

Larson’s covers every single 
inch of the pizza with smoked deli 
ham. The pineapple chunks would 
float freely over a sea of curled 
deli ham, with the pizza sauce 
peeking through as if to say don’t 
forget about it. 

I was highly disappointed when 
I ordered my first Hawaiian in 
Sacramento. The pizza was not 
covered in deli ham, instead it had 
cubes of Canadian bacon. The 
pizza sauce was exposed and the 
pineapples were lying on a layer 
of cheese. 

I had two options: I could either 
drive two. and a half hours to-my 
hometown every time I wanted a 


of the pepperoni. 
For something more exotic, try 
grabbing a Sapporo or Tsingtao 


Hawaiian pizza or learn how to 
make my own. 
HaAwallAN Pizza 


For the dough: 

1 cup warm water (between 100 
F—- 115 F) 

1 package (2 1/2 teaspoons) dry 
active yeast 

2 teaspoons kosher salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

3 cups all-purpose flour 

1 tablespoon cornmeal 


For the pizza: 

1/2 cup marinara sauce 

2 cups mozzarella cheese 

9 ounces deli ham 

8 ounces can of pineapple chunks, 
drained 


For a few bucks you can make 
your own homemade pizza follow- 
ing these steps. 

In a large bow! dissolve the 
yeast and sugar in warm water and 
let it sit for 10 minutes. 

Water below 100 F will not let 
the yeast activate. Water warmer 
than 115 F will kill the yeast. 
Check with a thermometer to get 
an accurate reading. If you don’t 
have a thermometer handy, another 
way to test the temperature is to 


to add an international twist to 
this Neapolitan classic. 
With these mixes, the tradi- 
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Homemade pizza offers alternative to 


use the inside of your wrist. If the 
water is just barely warm on your 
wrist, it is close to 100 degrees in 
temperature. 

After ten minutes the sugar 
should have activated the yeast 
and the mixture will look like a 
bubbly foam. 

Next add 2 1/2 cups of flour, 
the olive oil and salt. Mix for five 
minutes or until the dough can be 
formed into a ball. 

Dust a clean counter with 
one-fourth cup of flour. Place the 
dough on top of the flour and start 
to knead the dough. If the dough 
becomes too sticky while knead- 
ing, add one-fourth cup of flour 
at a time and continue kneading. 
You’ ll want to knead the dough for 
about 20 minutes until the dough 
becomes smooth and elastic. 

When the dough is smooth, 
form it into a smooth ball. Grease 
a large bow] with olive oil and 
place the dough in the bowl. Turn 
the dough so it is coated entirely in 
olive oil. 

Cover the bowl with plastic 
wrap, and let it rise in a warm, 
draft free place until doubled in 
size - this usually takes about an 
hour. 

After the dough has doubled in 
size, punch it down to push the 
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Ice cold beer and warm, cheesy pizza make a tasty pair at BU’s Restaurant and Brewhouse at Arden Fair Mall 
on Tuesday. These meat pizzas go well with a heavier, darker ale. 


tional and delicious combination 
of beer and pizza can only be 
enhanced. 
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air out of the dough. Flour the 

work surface, place the dough on } 
the flour and knead the dough for § 
another minute. : 

Shape the dough intoaball 4 
again, and let it sit for 10 minutes j 
while you prepare the toppings.,By 
letting the dough rest, it will make 
for a fluffier crust. 

While the dough is resting, 
preheat the oven to 450 F. | 

Lightly grease a baking pan or | 
sheet and sprinkle the cornmeal —} 
over the pan. 

Start shaping the dough with 
your hands, turning and stretching 
from the center outwards. | 

When the desired shape and 
thickness is reached, place dough 
onto the pan. 

Spread the sauce evenly onto 
the dough and then sprinkle the 
cheese. Top with deli ham slices 
and pineapple chunks. 

Bake the pizza for 15 minutes 
until the dough is crispy and 
golden brown and the cheese has 
melted. 

Remove the pizza from the 
oven, and let it rest 1-2 minutes 
before cutting. 

Finally, grab a Miller Chill and | 
enjoy a delicious slice of home- { 
made pizza. 


Learn how to make homemade pizza in five easy steps 


vt 
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Make yummy dessert 
pizzas with pita bread 


S’mores Pizza 









By JANICE DANIELS 
jd3627@saclink.edu 


The first time I created home- 
made pizza was a few years ago. 
Thinking about it brings back 
the memory of opening the front 
door to my parents’ house on that 
cold day, and the warm aroma of 
spices and baked bread that came | 
along with it. 

I had just started eating 
healthier - and recently became a 
vegetarian - and was on a kick to 
cook anything and everything on 
my own. Buying pizza from Little 
Caesar’s was no longer desirable | 
and the idea of ever consuming | 
the cardboard stuff again gave 
me, and still gives me, hives. 

My first homemade pizza 
consisted of a mixture of fresh 


| ne 8 oF a | Mini marshmallows . vegetables such as squash, po- 
Milk chocolate squa res tatoes, bell peppers, onions and 


3 tomatoes; a sauce I made with | 
Graham cracker, cr umbled pureed and simmered heirloom |. 
tomatoes, garlic and spices, f 
mozzarella cheese and even 


Cover the pita with mini marshmallows and place ede Miia nekt doneh | 
in the oven at 350 degrees F for 10 minutes or un- I made that my younger brother | 
til marshmallows are golden brown. Place chocolate Hoppe SsyanEaS. | 

; : : Since that first time cooking 
squares on top of the pita while the marshmallows are 


pizza, I have made it many more 
still hot. The chocolate will melt on its own. Sprinkle times and, although the pizza 
graham cracker crumbs over the top, slice and eat. itself has. alwaysibeen. great, wilat 
I have loved most is I have never 
made it alone. Every single pizza- 
making-moment was shared with 
someone I care about — family 
or friends - and has consisted 
of everything from belly-aching 
laughter and burnt cheese to 
arguments over whether there 
should or shouldn't be jalapenos 
on the pizza. 

The beauty of pizza is people 
can use their creativity and put 
as little or as much of anything 
on top. One pizza can be divided 
into several different types of 
pizza and include different flavors 
on each half or quarter of the 
pizza. It can be cut and formed 
into different shapes such as 
hearts and squares and, as shown 
in the dessert pizza article, it can 
be drizzled with chocolate or 
drenched in melted marshmal- 
lows. 

What's most spectacular, 
though, is pizza can be shared 


Peanut butter : and it is something most of us 
_ Apple sliced can remember eating with oth- 
> 


| : | ers at some point in our lives, 
Caramel sauce ) whether that was sharing it over a 


Cinnamon few beers with friends or among 
young ladies over manicures at a 
sleepover. 


Spread a thin layer of peanut butter on the pita. Top | oe Ms 
ext time you re eating or 
with apple slices and then sprinkle with cinnamon. _ cooking a deliciously savory or 
' Drizzle caramel over the whole pita. Place in oven for _ sweet pizza, pause for a mo- 
5-10 minutes at 350 degrees F. Let cool for five : : ment and think about the people 
minutes. slice and enj oy. around you and the greatness 
> . 2 


of the memory you are creating. 
That slab of saucy bread works 
wonders, doesnt it? 


To make a dessert pizza pocket or a 
calzone-type dessert pita, place the 
ingredients inside the pita’s pocket rather 
than on top, wrap the pita in foil and bake ( | a He 

for 5-10 minutes at 350F. yr, 
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Use Guittard semi- -sweet C nocdlate 
ead of M&Ms and 
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Christopher shows off a neat trick people can do by making a bubble with the smoke. 


By CHRISTOPHER LOPEZ 
ccl52@saclink.csus.edu 


Hookah has roots that date 
back as far as 1588 when a Persian 
physician, Abul-Fath Gilani, cre- 
ated the first hookah water pipe. 

Hookah grew in popularity in 
the U.S. during the 1960s and 70s. 
Since then Americans have cre- 
ated numerous ways to enhance 
their experience. 

Here is a solution for hookah 


bubbles. 


Recipe 1: 

-1 cup of water 

-2 tablespoons of dish soap 

-1 tablespoon of Karo light 
corn syrup 


-1 empty water bottle 


Mix the water, dish soap, and 
Karo syrup together in a bowl, 
making sure not to mix the ingre- 
dients too much. 

Take your empty water bottle 
and carefully cut the bottle in 
half, making sure the cut is clean 
and even to ensure the bubbles 
will not pop. 

Discard the lower half of the 
bottle, and place the remaining 
half cut side down in the bubble 
mixture. 

The ingredients for this next 
mixture can be found at any 
grocery store, making this the 
easier and less expensive mixture 
of the two. 


Recipe 2: 

-4 tablespoons of glycerin 

-2 tablespoons of dish soap 

-1 tablespoon of Karo light 
corn syrup 

-1 empty water bottle 


Mix the glycerin, dish soap and 
Karo light corn syrup together in 
a bowl. 

Take your empty water bottle 
and carefully cut the bottle in 
half, making sure the cut is clean 
and even to ensure the bubbles 
will not pop upon use. 

Discard the lower half of the 
bottle, and place the remaining 
half cut side down in the bubble 
mixture. 
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Christopher goes through the motion of turning an orange 
rind into a bowl for smoking hookah. 


COOL AND FUN THINGS TO BO WITH HOOKAH 


Here is how to create an 
orange rind bowl for your 
hookah 

OranceE Hookau Rind Bow. 

- 1 Orange 

- 1 Hookah gasket 

- Aluminum Foil 

Start by cutting the orange 
in half. 

Take half of the orange 
and place it cut side down on 
the cutting board, and cut a 
dime-sized square hole on the 
bottom. 

Carefully hollow out the 
orange, making sure to leave 
at least 1 centimeter worth of 
fruit left within the bowl to 
maintain moisture and increase 
flavor. 

Push out the square shaped 
cut in the orange and care- 
fully push the hookah gasket 
through the newly created 
hole. 

Take a small piece of alumi- 
num foil and place it over the 
gasket within the orange, and 
poke holes into the foil directly 
above the gasket, taking care 
not to tear the foil. 

Now fill the bowl with your 
tobacco of choice, taking care 
not to overflow the bowl. Care- 
fully break apart the tobacco in 
order to maintain a clean and 
even burn. 

Cover the bowl with alu- 
minum foil and poke holes 
throughout the surface. 

The hookah bowl should be 
ready to be put on to the pipe. 

This bowl adds a citrusy 
twist to the usual smoking 
experience. 





Staff picks of the week Valve is initiating change 





By FABIAN GARCIA 
garcia@csus.edu 


My movie pick of the week 
is “Drive” —a high-tension 
crime drama set apart by 
simple storytelling and nu- 
anced performances. 

The film stars Ryan Gos- 
ling as the nameless “Driver” 
who plays a stuntman by 
day and a getaway driver by 
night. When he tries to help 
his neighbor pay off a family 
debt, he consequently sparks 
a violent manhunt on himself. 

Relying heavily on Gosling’s 
nearly silent role, “Drive” is 
about 90 percent character- 
driven. It uses the protago- 
nist’s subtle facial expressions, 
body language and actions to 
convey a compelling narra- 
tive about heroism. In other 
words, there isn’t too much 
dialogue, which is nice for a 
change. 

“Drive” does not complicate 
itself with too many charac- 
ters or a twisted plot. Things 
are pretty straightforward so 
the audience can follow along 
comfortably. This makes the 
action less confusing as it 
unfolds. 

Interestingly, the produc- 
tion as a whole evokes an 
almost timeless feeling. You 
realize the setting is pres- 
ent day Los Angeles, but the 
themes of love and bravery 
make the film seem like a 
modern classic. 


By NIcK SCHEUER 
scheuer@csus.edu 


Jet Set Radio Future is a 
decade-old game that shared 
a disk with Sega GT 2002 and 
was bundled with new Xboxes. 
Most people, including me, 
would expect the game to be 
mediocre due to these humble 
origins. However, this game is 
the exception rather than the 
rule; there’s a reason it is still 
$10 used over a decade after its 
release. 

The player takes the role of a 
rollerblading-gang member in 
a future Tokyo where a mega- 
corporation is attempting to 
smother the city’s culture. The 
way the gang fights it is by 
spraying graffiti on walls and on 
the grey-clad police officers. 

What makes this game 
stand out from its silly plot is 
the fun gameplay and innova- 
tive use of music. The player 
travels through downtown on 
Tokyo at unreasonably fast 
speeds while a multitude of 
indie-hip hop tracks blasted 
in the background, depending 
on which area the player was 
in. Admittedly, the game has 
some technical issues due to its 
age and lower budget, but it is 
extremely fun and will provide 
dozens of hours of entertain- 
ment. Jetset Radio is avalaiable 


soon on Xbox Arcade for $10. 


By VANESSA WALKER 
vw268@saclink.csus.edu 

If you’re in the mood to 
listen to a record that is catchy, 
addicting and a great addition 
to any workout playlist, try Met- 
ric’s 2009 record, “Fantasies.” 

The record is known for 
the infectious song “Help, I’m 
Alive,” but they're notorious for 
making songs with seemingly 
nonsensical lyrics. Tracks like 
“Stadium Love” tout lines such 
as “wanna make a bet/ we'll 
be neck to neck taking off the 
gloves/ spider versus bat/ tiger 
versus rat, rabbit versus dove” 
with no clear indication of what 
Amy Haines is actually talking 
about. 

Even though the songs take a 
little effort to decipher, they're 
fun to sing along to on the way 
to school on a Monday morn- 
ing or on the way out on Friday 
nights. 

But be warned—the tracks 
“Twilight Galaxy,” “Collect Call” 
and “Blindness” have slower 
tempos and the transition from 
the other fun and upbeat sing- 
along songs can be jarring. Skip 
over those unless you’re in the 
mood for them. 

lf you aren’t ready to take 
the plunge and buy the whole 
album, try a few tracks off of 
iTunes for $1.29 each first. But 
you'll come back for more soon 
after that. 


By NicK SCHEUER 
scheuer@csus.edu 


Valve, the video game de- 
veloper and publisher behind 
the “Half Life” series, “Team 
Fortress 2”, and the two phe- 
nomenal “Portal” games, along 
with their hugely popular digital 
distribution service, Steam, has 
always been a friend 
to independent game 
developers. 

This relationship 
has only improved 
with the launch of 
the Steam Greenlight 
service on Aug. 30. 
Greenlight aims to do 
two things: increase 
the amount of indie 
games available on 
Steam and release only 
the games that Steam 
customers want. Both 
objectives are met by 
allowing Steam us- 
ers to vote on which 
developers move on to 
direct publishing ne- 
gotiations with Valve. 

As of writing this 
piece, ten games have 
begun negotiations 
with Valve and none 
have been published 
through Greenlight, 
which is to be expected since the 


program is less than a month old. 


Recently, on Sept. 4, to deter 
pranksters from spamming 
Greenlight with fake games or 
noncommittal developers, Valve 
instituted a $100 fee for submis- 
sions. All the fee money is then 
donated to the Child's Play char- 
ity as an act of good faith. 

Those donations drive home 
exactly what Valve's goal is 
with Greenlight and why indie 
developers publish their games 
on Steam in the first place. The 
publisher wants, above all else, to 
increase the amount of indepen- 
dent games being sold on Steam. 
If Valve wanted to directly 
make money off Greenlight, 
the company would have kept a 
percentage of the fee, if not the 
entire thing. Coupled with the 
constant discounts on the popu- 
lar games on Steam, it is obvious 
Valve is not fueled by greed. 

The other large video game 
publishers could learn a thing 
or two from Valve, especially 
Electronic Arts. EA launched 
its own version of Steam, called 


Origin, last year and from the get 
go, EA has been fueled by greed 
and the desire to put Steam out 
of business. 

When Origin launched, EA 
pulled “Crysis 2” from Steam, 
even though it remained avail- 
able on other distribution 
services. Though the game was 


again made available on Steam 
last May -- nearly a year later 

-- EA has continued in the same 
thread. The publisher’s more 
popular games, like “Battlefield 
3” and “Star Wars: The Old 
Republic’, among others, are 
still not available on Steam, as 
reported by Joystiq. 

EA pulling its games from 
Steam isn't just a jerk move, but 
also bad business sense. For a 
company to intentionally limit 
its consumer base just by which 
digital distribution service they 
use will bite into the company’s 
profits while barely denting 
Valve's, due to Valve's massive 
consumer base. 

That huge consumer base 
comes from the nearly unlim- 
ited amount of goodwill Valve's 
customers have towards Steam 
and Valve. Valve perpetuates 
the goodwill towards Steam 
by repeatedly instituting deep 
discounts and sales on the games 
the service sells. In fact, for two 
weeks every summer, Steam has 
its annual Steam Summer Sale, 
where everything for sale is at 


most half its original price. 
These constant sales provide 
a large influx of money towards 
indie developers. For example, 
in an interview for Indiegames. 
com, Runic Games CEO Max 
Schaefer stated that Steam 
sales continue to provide Runic 
Games with a reliable income 





Rosert Linco! - State Hornet 


from their 2009 game, “Torch- 
light”. 

Those kinds of discounts seem 
to be unique to Steam, as few of 
Origin’s games drops below $10, 
and those that do seem to consist 
solely of outdated sports games 
and add-ons to full-fledged 
games. Such reluctance to 
discount the prices of the video 
games on Origin could very well 
be a leading factor in the dearth 
of indie games on Origin, espe- 
cially when compared to Steam. 
I had trouble finding even five 
independent games on Origin, 
while I was practically wading 
through them on Steam. 

To be fair, EA did release an 
indie bundle with five indepen- 
dent games back in May, though 
that seems to be one of very few 
nods toward that entire section 
of the video game industry. 

Valve knows what it’s doing 
when it comes to selling video 
games, and with the launching 
of Greenlight, the publisher has 
let it be known that independent 
games are the creative future of 
the video game industry. 

















Football: 
Saturday 
at 12:30 p.m. 
@ 
Idaho State 


Men’s soccer: 
Friday 
at 7 p.m. 
@ 
UC Irvine 


Women’s Soccer: 
Friday 
at 4 p.m. 
vs. 
Eastern Washington 


Women’s 
Volleyball: 
Thursday 
at 6 p.m. 

@ 
Northern Colorado 


Cross Country: 
Saturday 
Time TBA 
vs. 
Stanford Invitational 


Men’s Tennis: 
Saturday 
@ 
ITA All-American 
Championships 
(Tulsa, Okla.) © 


Women’s Tennis: 
Friday-Sunday 
@ 


Cal Nike Invitational 
(Berkeley, Calif.) 


Hornet Statistic 
Leaders: 


Men’s Soccer: 
Goals - 3 

(#7 Gabe Silveira) 
Assists - 2 

(four players tied) 


Women’s Soccer: 
Goals - 3 
(#11 Elece McBride) 
Assists - 2 
(#3 Jordan Carlberg) 


Football: 
Passing Yards - 965 
(#12 Garrett Safron) 
Rushing yards - 348 
(#8 Ezekiel Graham) 
Receiving yards - 289 
(#13 Morris Norrise) 
Total tackles - 39 
(#91 Todd Davis ) 


Volleyball: 
Kills - 151 
(#3 Janelle Currey) 
Digs - 216 
(#15 Sydney Kordic) 
Blocks - 
(#7 Ashley Newcomb) 
Assists - 426 
(#5 Hannah Hettinga) 


Cross Country: 
Men’s four-mile top time - 
18:19.1 

' (Reesey Byers) 


Women’s 5k top time - 


14:36.7 
(Chloe Berlioux) 


Golf: 
Men’s top score - 228 
(Ryan Williams) 
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CHECK OUT THIS WEEK’S 
NECESSARY ROUGHNESS ON THE 

TOPIC OF THE NFL REPLACEMENT 
REFEREES ON PAGE BG 
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CROSS COUNTRY FACES OBSTACLES 


Each race poses new challenges for Sac State's cross country 


team as terrains and distances vary from week to week 





By JAMES HECK 
jmh479@saclink.csus.edu 


Adapting to change is some- 
thing the 2012 Sacramento State 
mens and womens cross country 
teams do on a weekly basis. 

Each week the runners com- 
pete on a different cross country 
course. No two races are the 
same. 

The Hornets’ first race of the 
season was Aug. 31 at the UC 
Davis Aggie Open at the Putah 
Creek Reserve Course in Davis. 
The men’s 6k and womens 4k 
courses are extremely flat and 
comprised of mostly dirt. 

The difference between a flat 
course and a hilly course can have 
a profound physical and mental 
effect on the way some runners 
perform. For others, all they see is 
a course to compete on. 

“The course itself doesn't really 


change what the strategy for the 
race is at all,” senior Kyle Lackner 
said. “It may change how we start 
the race, or where we go at some 
point in the race, but in the end a 
race is a race.” 

To prepare for an upcoming 
course, the team often mimics 
the course layout by running on 
similar terrain in practice. 

And it is the specific training 
runs that really prepare the team 
for whatever course may come its 
way, Lackner said. 

“You kind of have to look at 
it as another day of practice and 
believe that our training will get 
us through the races,’ Lackner 
said. “A majority of running is 
completely mental, It is overcom- 
ing the pain that you are putting 
yourself into.” 

The Hornets’ home course 
at Granite Regional Park also 
features a relatively flat layout, 
but contains two or three hills 
throughout. 

To prepare for courses featur- 
ing hills, the cross country team 
does hill-repeats at Bannister 
Park in Fair Oaks and along 
the bike trail at Lake Natoma in 
Folsom. 

Because each course is different 
from week to week, the runners 


need to become 
somewhat 
familiar with the 
layout. The team 
previews the 
course either the 
day before the 
race or the day of 
by running the 
course or study- 
ing a map. 

“Tf it's a 
completely flat 
course, there 
is less to think 
about,’ junior 
Reesey Byers 
said. “I don't re- 
ally think about 
it, but I guess 
that is kind of 
the whole thing. 
I just race.” 

Byers said he loves racing 
on golf courses because of the 
different terrain he encoun- 
ters throughout the race. The 
combination of uneven surfaces, 
occasional hills and interchang- 
ing flat areas present an exciting 
challenge, Byers said. 

To prepare for the race at the 
Robinson Ranch golf course at 
the Pac-12 Preview on Sept. 21, 
the cross country team con- 


ducted workouts at the Campus 
Commons golf course along the 
American River near Sac State. 
Byers also said racing on golf 
courses is exciting because run- 
ners are allowed to wear either 
cross country or track and field 
spikes to gain better traction. 
The Hornets’ womens cross 
country team competed in its 
first significant hilly course of 
the season on Sept. 14 at the 
Speedway Meadow at the SF State 


Serer 





Photo courtesy of Hornetsports.com 


At the Hornet’s home course at Granite Regional Park in Sacramento 
there is a 5k race for women and a four-mile course for the men’s races. 


Invitational at Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco. 

“T think with hilly courses you 
have to stay really mentally strong 
through the whole thing,’ junior 
Justine Rea said. “Hills are really 
mentally hard for me. You have to 
push yourself to get up and not let 
them pass you on the way down.” 

Aside from the challenge of the 
hills at the Speedway Meadow, 


see Cross country| page B5 





Sac State alum one 


of the AF'L’s greats 





By JoE DAvis 
josephdavis@saclink.csus.edu 


Former Sacramento State 
quarterback and Grant Union 
High School graduate Aaron 
Garcia became one of the most 
prolific passers in pro football 
history, even after coming up 
short of his NFL dream. 

In 1987, Garcia gained nation- 
al attention when he broke Hall 


and wide receiver Desmond 
Clayton, who played with Garcia 
at Grant Union, was already 

a member of the Washington 
State football team. With two 
key factors in place the decision 
seemed like it made the most 
sense. 

Going into the 1989 season 
at Washington State, Garcia 
learned that Erickson had left 
the Washington State team and 
had chosen to take a job as head 
coach with the University of 
Miami Hurricanes. 

Garcia redshirted in his first 
season under the new head 
coach Mike Price. 

As a freshman, Garcia set 
a Washington State freshman 
record for passer efficiency in a 





ally got along after that. (Price) 
ended up bringing in Drew 
Bledsoe and at that point I really 
didn’t have a choice so I decided 
to transfer.” 

The embattled quarterback 
turned down offers to other 
schools so that he could head 
to Sacramento and enroll at Sac 
State. Garcia was not sure about 
his football career, but he was 
certain that he wanted to get his 
education. 

“That was the first time in my 
life that I felt I had failed,’ said 
Garcia. “I came back home and 
I was a little beat up. I had to 
figure things out not just from a 
football standpoint, but life (in 
general).” 

Garcia played football at Sac 


of Fame quar- | State from 
fe aE $$ 5p 93 
Elway’s high Aaron Garcia stats and facts He passed 
school pass- deca for nearly 
ing yards and 2,500 yards 
nnrenn -As a Washington State freshman he set and eee 19 
records 1n OMmly . . : touchdowns. 
2a eon ia the record for passerefficiency in a single Bene. 


Coming out 
of high school, 
Garcia was 
recruited by 
every school 
in the Pac-10 


game when he went 11,for-14 on 341 yards 
for a 31-13 win against Stanford 


-In 1987 he broke Hall of Fame quarterback 
John Elway’s high sel 
and touchdowns records in two seasons. 








100! passing yards 


achieved his 
goal of acquir- 
ing a degree in 
exercise and fit- 
ness that would 
act as a backup 


(now Pac-12) . plan if football 
except for Ari- -Has a Stas in. exercise Bnd no longer were 
zona. He also fitness from Sacr: ant an option. 

had scholarship se “T would say 
ek -In'92 to'93 he caiae for nearly 2,500 that Sac State 

ue sc 

ee yards and threw 19 touchdowns at Sac State | #54 huse 
including stepping stone 
Princeton. for me,’ said 


“T received 
offers from sev- 
eral Ivy League 
schools,’ said 
Garcia. “I just 
wasnt smart 
enough to take 
advantage of: 
it (because) I 
thought it was 
all about football 
back then” 

Garcia chose to accept an 
offer from head coach Dennis 
Erickson to play for Washington 
State University. 

Erickson’s pass-heavy offense 
was ideal for Garcia’ skill set 





-Has every major passing record in the AFL 


Illustration by Robert Linggi - State Hornet 


single game when he went 11 for 
14 on 341 yards passing in a 31- 
13 victory against Stanford. His 
effort was not enough for Price 
who wanted Garcia to split time 
with another quarterback. 

“T just didn't handle it real 
well,” said Garcia. “We never re- 


the former 
Hornet. “I 
look back at 
the friends, 
professors and 





as far as what 

it did for me 

off the field 

and how it has 

continued to help me now.’ 
Garcia said that having 

the security of a degree from 

Sac State gave him freedom 

to enjoy football again as he 

embarked on an opportunity 


-is the only player in AFL history to have his | the school itself 
| jersey placed in the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 


see AFL | page Bd 


Buzz m the stands: 


Hornets 


2 6 


three- 


headed monster” 


holding back a star 





By RYAN KUHN 
ryankuhn@saclink.csus.edu 


In football, teams are lucky to 
have one premier running back to 
lean on, let alone three. 

But what if it actually harms the 
chemistry of the offense? 

In 2009, Minnesota Vikings 
running back Adrian Peterson ran 
for more than 1,300 yards and 18 
touchdowns. His backup, Ches- 
ter Taylor, only ran for 338 yards 
while playing all 16 regular season 
games. 

Although Peterson may have 
been overworked, his team rode 
his success by making it all the 
way to the conference champion- 
ship game. 

Sacramento State's offense does 
not depend on one running back. 
Instead they use what Hornets 
head coach Marshall Sperbeck 
calls, “the three-headed monster.” 

This trio in the backfield 
features seniors A.J. Ellis, Sam 
McCowan and junior Ezekiel 
Graham. McCowan and Graham 
split time on medium-to-long yard 
situations, while Ellis serves as the 
power back. 

During the first three games this 
season, dividing up the touches 
worked well. Graham leads the 
group, averaging 86 yards per 
game, but all three backs have 
done their jobs. 

Last week, however, Sperbeck 


me 


should have turned the three- 
headed monster into a one-man 
wrecking crew. 

Sperbeck needs to lean on 
Graham like the Vikings leaned on 
Peterson in 2009. 

During his last two games, 
Graham has rushed for more than 
230 yards and could have rushed 
for even more last week if the 
coaching staff had given him more 
touches. 

In the second half of the North 
Dakota game, Graham only ran 
for 24 yards because the offense 
decided to pass the ball to score 
quickly. With a hurry-up offense 
and Grahams speed, a running 
game would have taken pressure 
off of quarterback Garrett Safron. 

Graham transferred from LA 
Southwest College where he 
rushed for more than 1200 yards 
for the Cougars last season. He 
finished second in California com- 
munity colleges in total rushing 
yards. 

NCAA football is much faster 
than the community college level, 
but in just four weeks, Graham 
learned to adapt. In each of his 
games, Graham has rushed for 
more yards than the previous 
week. 

If something works, leave it 
alone. The Hornets coaching 
staff needs to give Graham more 
touches and not divide the rushing 
duties. They will have nothing to 
lose. 

If Sac State uses Graham as the 
centerpiece of its offense, he will 
succeed and, over time, it will 
open up the field for Safron to use 
the play action. 

Starting next Saturday the three- 
headed monster needs to be slain 
and replaced by a one-man force. 
It might help everyone in the long 
run. 


a crcl ey ra race recap pea santa 


Clarita, Calif. on Friday. 
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Cross Country: Courses add 
extra challenge for races 


Continued | page B4 


the women’s 6k race was slightly 
over half a mile longer than the 
usual 5k distance for women. 

The challenge with a longer, 
hilly course is often times runners 
will start out too fast and not have 
enough energy left for the end, 
Rea said. 

“When it's a flatter course, you 
kind of know that people are 
going to be going out faster,’ Rea 
said. “So I think you kind of men- 
tally prepare yourself for that, and 
know you are going to be going 
fast the entire time.” 

But regardless of whether the 


course is flat or contains hills, the 
team needs to work together to 
get through it, freshman Chloe 
Berlioux said. 7 

“I try not to dwell too much on 
how the course is going to pan 
out,’ Berlioux said. “I just try to 
relax and know I am racing for 
Sac State and the women’s cross 
country team.” 

Berlioux said her strategy 
for racing on hilly courses is to 
focus on driving her knees and 
pumping her arms up the hills 
and controlling her stride going 
down hills. 

“I know it is going to be painful 


either way, Berlioux said. “So 
for hills I really like to power up 
them.’ 

Each course the Sac State teams 
will navigate on change as quickly 
as they cover it. 

One week the course may be 
extremely flat, providing fast 
times. Another week the course 
may contain several hills, offering 
more of a challenge. 

Regardless, the Hornets run- 
ners will traverse through pave- 
ment, dirt, gravel, wood chips 
and grass to cross the finish line. 

“I guess that's why they call it 
cross country, Berlioux said. 


Mountain Lions to start 
new season at Raley Field 





By RYAN KUHN 
ryankuhn@saclink.csus.edu 


It took a few weeks longer than 
expected, but professional football 
has returned to Sacramento. 

The United Football League's 
Sacramento Mountain Lions 
finalized their roster just 10 days 
before their first game. 

This season, the Mountain 
Lions will feature changes that 
include a new field, head coach 
and starting quarterback. 

“So far it has been very inter- 
esting,’ said head coach Turk 
Schonert. “I got here six weeks 
ago and we didn't have a stadium 
(and) we didn't have a'practice 
field so we slowly put this whole 
thing together.’ 

Schonert takes over in his first 
head coaching job this season 
after previous head coach Dennis 
Green left the team last year over 
a contract dispute. Schonert has 
served as quarterback coach for 


five different NFL teams and in 
2008, he was the offensive coordi- 
nator for the Buffalo Bills. 

So far this season, the Moun- 
tain Lions have practiced only 
five times and Schonert is still 
learning about the players on his 
roster. 

“We just want to put a tightly 
knit team together for Friday 
night,” Schonert said. “We have to 
become a team quickly.’ 

Raley Field will convert from a 
baseball diamond to a full length 
football field for the first time in 
the stadiums history. 

“This seemed like an interest- 
ing opportunity for us to come 
to a newer stadium where the 
infrastructure is already here. At 
Sac State, we had the expense 
of bringing everything in,’ said 
Mountain Lions owner Paul 
Pelosi. 

The last two seasons, Sacra- 
mento paid Sac State a total of 
$300,000 to use Hornet Stadium. 
Athletic Director Terry Wanless 
said the money financed the new 
field that was put in two years ago. 

“It exposed Hornet Field to a 
lot of people that wouldn't have 
come to our campus, Wanless 
said. “Raley Field just met their 
needs better-’ 

The Mountain Lions signed two 
local quarterbacks Josh Johnson 
and Jeff Fleming this season to 
run the offense. 


Johnson was originally from 
Oakland, but attended school at 
the University of San Diego under 
now-49ers coach Jim Harbaugh. 
Johnson was reunited with his 
college coach in August but was 
cut before the season started. 

Last season he played in nine 
games for the Tampa Bay Buc- 
caneers and threw 246 yards and 
a touchdown. 

“After I got released, I got a 
phone call for an opportunity to 
play here,’ Johnson said. “It's good 
to be close to home and have fa- 
miliar faces come watch you play.’ 

Fleming played last year for 
Sacramento State, throwing for 
1138 yards and seven touch- 
downs. 

After graduating, he was in- 
vited to some NFL rookie training 
camps, but found himself back in 
Sacramento when he received a 
call at 11:30 p.m. on a Tuesday. 

“The Mountain Lions asked 
‘Can you be here by 2 p.m. tomor- 
row? and I said, ‘absolutely,” 
Fleming said. “It's pretty awesome 
being back up here. I get to be 
in this town I love so much and 
thankfully it’s for football.” 

Other returning players include 
running back JD Washington and 
full back Kai Brown. 

The Mountain Lions’ season 
starts at Raley Field this Friday 
against the Omaha Nighthawks. 
Kickoff is at 8 p.m. 


Volleyball team ready for 


Northern Colorado game 





By JOE DAVIS 
josephdavis@saclink.csus.edu 


On Thursday, the Sacramento 
State womens volleyball team 
will travel to Greeley, Colo. 
to battle the Big Sky Confer- 
ence defending champions the 
Northern Colorado Bears in the 
third game of a four-game road 
trip. 

The Bears were undefeated 
in the conference with wins 
against University of Montana 
and Montana State, but after a 
loss on Friday to Idaho State the 
team dropped to third in the 
conference with a record of 3-1 
in the Big Sky. 

In 2011, Northern Colorado 
won the regular season cham- 
pionship with a record of 22-9 
and its success rolled over into 
the postseason with a Big Sky 
tournament championship and 
an NCAA tournament berth. 

The Hornets split the 2011 
season series with the Bears 
with both teams having de- 
fended their home court, but 
Northern Colorado has a one 
game edge in the all-time series 
9-8. 

' Sac State is 1-3 so far in 
conference play and it posts a re- 
cord of 5-8 overall after a rough 


stretch with losses to Northern 
Arizona and Southern Utah on 
the road trip. 

The Hornets have lost three 
matches in a row and it remains 
to be seen if a victory against 
Northern Colorado will get the 
team turned around. 

“Any sort of win against any 
team in the Big Sky is going to 
be a turning point,’ said head 
coach Ruben Volta. “All the con- 
ference matches are important 





Joseph de Ocampo - State Hornet 


No. 13 Kayla Beal is among 


the hornet leaders on the 


women’s volleyball team 
with the third most kills and 
second most blocks. 


and it is too early in the season 
to say if (the Northern Colo- 
rado) game is more important 
than any other game.” 

Senior co-captain and outside 


s 
Re ~s 


hitter Janelle Currey said the 
team has a rivalry with every 
team in the conference and with 
that brings added motivation. 

“We don't like any of the 
teams in our conference,’ said 
Currey after a recent loss to 
Portland State. “When we get 
into conference (play) with 
every match (the team) has a 
reason to get excited.” 

Currey is a leader in more 
ways than one, whether it is 
making a key block to push the 
match into extra sets like she did 
versus Portland State or leading 
the team in kills with 151 on the 
season. 

There has been no indication 
as to when senior co-captain 
Jesse Genger will return to the 
court after being sidelined with 
an injury, but there have been 
solid fill-ins taking her place 
until her return. 

True freshman Lauren Aikels 
and sophomore transfer student 
Kiley Mansfield have done well 
in recent matches. 

Aikels produced eight kills 
against Eastern Washington. 
Even more impressive, the out- 
side hitter served up three aces 
to help her team to a win. 

Mansfield, who is coming off 
of a shoulder injury, has chipped 
in by shelling out 13 kills in the 
first two conference games. 

The showdown with North- 
ern Colorado will be the third 
of a four-match road trip. Sac 
State will head to North Dakota 
before returning to The Nest on 
Oct. 5 to take on Idaho State. 
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AFL: Garcia stays humble, 


continues arena career 


Continued | page B4 


to join an upstart professional 
football league called the Arena 
Football League. 

His first year out of college 
Garcia turned down offers to 
play in the AFL in hopes of 
making it to the NFL. After 
personnel from the NFL advised 
Garcia to play in a smaller 
league like the Canadian Foot- 
ball league or the AFL in order 
to get game film that scouts 
could analyze, Garcia took an 
opportunity to become start- 
ing quarterback for the Arizona 
Rattlers in 1995. 

In 1998 Garcia replaced Kurt 
Warner as the starter for the 
Iowa Barnstormers. Warner 
would later go on to win the 
Super Bowl with the St. Louis 
Rams in 1999, Warner's ac- 
complishment opened the eyes 


of the NFL scouts as to what the 
guys in the AFL could do on the 
big stage. 

In 2002, Garcia finally got his 
shot at the NFL when he was 
invited to training camp with 
the San Francisco 49ers. The 
opportunity was short lived 
because the 49ers already had a 
solid number one quarterback 
in Jeff Garcia and a number two 
guy, Tim Rattay. It was the clos- 
est that Aaron Garcia would get 
to living his NFL dream. 

“Tt was definitely bittersweet,’ 
said Garcia. “The one thing 
I regret as I look back on my 
career is that I never got the op- 
portunity to actually play in an 
NFL game and have somebody 
say ‘Hey, you just were not good 
enough, because I know I would 
have performed and would have 
had a career in the NFL.” 


Garcia may not have lived the 
NFL dream, but while trying to 
get there he was able to become 
one of the greatest AFL players 
of all time. Garcia owns every 
major passing record that the 
AFL has, including more than 
50,000 passing yards and almost 
1,200 touchdowns. 

Garcia is the only player in 
AFL history to have his jersey 
placed in the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame. 

Now a 41-year-old husband 
and father of three, Garcia is in 
the twilight of his career, but he 
is unsure of when he will hang 
up his cleats for good. 

“As long as I can keep (run- 
ning) around and enjoying my 
life,” said Garcia “I can get up 
every day and go to the gym and 
if it doesn't interfere with my 
family I will keep playing.” 


Men’s soccer defeats UNLV 





By JAMES HECK 
jmh479@saclink.csus.edu 


The Sacramento State men’s 
soccer team defeated the Univer- 
sity of Las Vegas 3-2 in overtime 
today at Hornet Field. 

The Hornets (3-4-1) snapped a 
three game losing streak as they 
won their finahmon-conference 





By RYAN KUHN 
ryankuhn@saclink.csus.edu 


Turnovers stopped Sacramento 
State from any type of celebrat- 
ing during its 2012 conference 
opener. 

Hornets quarterback Garrett 
Safron threw two interceptions 
and fumbled inside the 20-yard 
line, leading Sac State to a loss 
against the University of North 
Dakota, 35-13. 

North Dakota stepped away 
from its pass offense, which cur- 
rently ranks second in the confer- 
ence, and instead ran the ball. 

North Dakota senior running 
back Mitch Sutton finished the 
game with 163 yards rushing and 
scored three touchdowns. 

“We knew they were a balanced 
team and they have a big, physical 
offensive line,” said Sac State head 
coach Marshall Sperbeck. “T think 


game of the season. The Rebels 
(2-7-1) lost their second game in 
a row. 

With 22 minutes into the first 
half, Hornet midfielder Alex 
Lopez sent a pass through to Isaac 
Ikyurav down the sideline. After 
defeating a Rebel defender one- 
on-one, Ikyurav delivered a strike 
on goal, putting Sac State on the 
board first. Ikyurav’s goal was also 
his first of the season. 

Sac State's lead was stalled as a 
Hornet foul set up a Rebel penalty 
kick in the 38th minute, tying the 
game 1-1. Another Rebel goal 
came in the 59th minute of the 
second half, giving UNLV its first 
lead of the game, 2-1. 

Sac State.retaliated with a goal 
from Gabe Silveira less than a 
minute after the Rebels took the 


later in the game is where you saw 
that show up.” 

In the second half, North 
Dakota outrushed the Hornets by 
135 yards. 

North Dakota scored in its 
first possession when quarter- 
back Marcus Hendrickson threw 
his 13th touchdown pass of the 
season on a 32-yard throw to wide 
receiver Jameer Jackson. 

Safron quickly recovered after 
he threw an interception on the 
Hornets’ first drive. On the next 
Hornet possession, he found De- 
Andre Carter on an 11-yard pass 
with 6:24 in the first quarter. 

Safrons struggles continued 
in the second quarter when he 
fumbled on the North Dakota 
6-yard line on a missed snap. 

“I felt good going into this 
game, | just didn’t finish,’ Safron 
said. “We just have to get back to 
work next week.” 

Throughout the season, the 
Hornets running game has 
been split among junior Ezekiel 
Graham and seniors A.J. Ellis and 
Sam McCowan, who ran for a 
combined 264 yards. 

Graham ignited the offense 
when he finished the first half 
with 116 yards on eight carries. 

“The holes were there,’ Graham 
said. “I just trust my linemen and 
follow through.” 

Graham finished the game with 


lead. Silveiras goal marked his 
third of the season. 

There were no more goals 
for the remainder of regulation 
time, sending the 2-2 game into 
overtime. 

Less than five minutes into 
overtime, Hornet Chris Sando- 
val sent a crossing ball into the 
Rebel's box, which Max Alvarez 
and Rebel goalkeeper Joe Vitale 
met simultaneously. Alvarez was 
able to get a foot on the ball, 
which then found Ikyurav, who 
scored the game-winning goal. 

Sac State pulled off the win 
with only eight shots on goal 
compared to UNLV’ss 20. 

The Hornets will face their first 
Big West Conference opponent 
Friday as they travel to take on 
UC Irvine. 


Hornet football suffers loss 


a career-high 140 yards rushing, 
but as the Hornets deficit grew in 
the second half, he carried the ball 
seven times for 24 yards. 

“I probably should have had 
Ezekiel in there more,’ Sperbeck 
said. 

With 8:18 remaining in the 
third quarter, Sperbeck decided 
to convert on fourth down on the 
Sac State 41 yard line, but failed. 
Six plays later, North Dakota 
scored on a 5-yard rushing touch- 
down. 

“T really look back at trying to 
create some momentum on short 
yardage call,” Sperbeck said. “I re- 
ally kick myself for that one.” 

North Dakota shut the door 
when they completed an 85-yard 
drive that took 9:27. 

The Hornets will travel to Idaho 
State for their second Big Sky 
game next Saturday. Kickoff is at 
12:30 p.m. 

Second-string quarterback 
Mason Magleby saw his first ac- 
tion as a Hornet late in the fourth 
quarter. 

The junior transfer from the 
University of Nevada completed 
six passes for 74 yards, which in- 
cluded a 10-yard touchdown pass 
to wide receiver Shane Harrison. 

Last season, Magleby com- 
pleted four touchdown passes for 
the Wolf Pack as Nevada's backup 
quarterback. 





Joseph de Ocampo - State Hornet 


The Hornets (2-2) lost for the first time at home this season as North Dakota controlled 
the game for a slanted 35-13 final score. 
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By JoE Davis 
josephdavis@saclink.csus.edu 


As fans complain about blown 
calls on the field and cry out for 
an end to the labor dispute be- 


tween the NFL and the “normal” 


officials, replacement referees 
are receiving unnecessary criti- 
cism. 

The replacements, as it turns 
out, are not much different in 
terms of how they call the game 
when compared to the regular 
officiating crews. 

The truth is the number of 
penalties is down from a year 
ago, but not by much. In 2011 
there were 15.2 flags penalties 
called per game and so far in 
2012 that number has decreased 
to 14.7 penalties per game. 

Now, it seems like defensive 
pass interference calls are in 
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The replacement referees in the NFL have 
gained a lot of heat from fans, players and 
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coaches. What’s your opinion on the lockout? 


abundance this season. Accord- | 
ing to the Associated Press, pass | 
interference penalties are the 
highest they have been since 
2003 through week 2 with 51, 

but in 2011 there were 48 P.I. 
calls through week 2. The num- 
bers indicate that there is not 
much change overall. 

Not everyone is unhappy with | 
the replacement officials on the 
field. 

“They just let you play foot- 
ball,” said NFL defensive back 
Courtland Finnegan in an inter- 
view with the St. Louis Dispatch. 
“They let you play football out 
there, and that’s one of those 
things (I) enjoy.’ 

The only downfall to hav- 
ing replacements is the game 
is being slowed by the increase 
in replays. The replacement 
officials are just trying to make | 
the right call and sometimes it 
takes time. | 

The truth is, the fill-in officials 
are not compromising the game | 
of football any more than the 
regular refs have in the past. It is | 
in our nature to complain about 
officiating any time calls do not | 
go in favor of our team. | 


to read up on the 
women’s soccer 
team and their 
latest game 
against Northern 
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By RUSSELL PRESTON | 
rap94@saclink.csus.edu 


Everyone knows the game of 


football is more American than 


apple pie and baseball - it's the 
combination of physical athletics, 
along with chili dogs, beer and 
mindless followers who scream at 
their television sets. 

At this point, the new referees 
in the National Football League 
haven't changed any of those glori- 
ous things. 

Since I was a kid, I’ve been 
hating on officials of all games. Id 
complain not only while watch- 
ing baseball games, football games 
and hockey games on TV, but also 
during my high school football 
games, Sac State football games and 
literally every other game I've ever 
watched. 

It’s somewhat normal argu- 
ing with the judges who call the 
game. If we never complained, how 


American would we be? 

I understand how the new refs 
are making different calls because 
they have to learn how to become 
regular refs, but is there really a 
huge difference? 

I’m okay with the replacements 
continuing on in their interim 
careers while the spoiled “old” refs 
sit at home waiting for Rodger 
Goodell to call. At this point, I 
don't see him calling anytime soon. 

The game of football will always 
be watched whether it’s as fixed 
as American Idol (how else did 
Sanjaya get to the top 7 in 2006?) or 
played fairly with wise, experienced 
referees. The market demand is 
inelastic, | 
therefore, 
it will 
continue 
to go on 
and thrive 
as the 
United 
State's 
largest 
sports 
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Courtesy of McClatchy Tribune 


Matt Cassels (above) complains to a 
ref during a game against the Seattle 


By JAMES HECK 
jmh479@saclink.csus.edu 


After the first three weeks of 
the NFL season, it is safe to say 
that the replacement referees are 
frustrating not only the coaches 
and players - they're also grind- 
ing my 
gears. 

Be- 
fore the 
season 
started, 
many of 
the NFL 
analysts 
were anx- 
lous Over 
how the 
replace- 
ment 
officials 
would 
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handle their newfound respon- 
sibilities of calling a professional 
football game, but I did not 
really buy into the hype. 

After watching the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers play the Green Bay 
Packers in week 1, I completely 
changed my mind. 

On a San Francisco punt, 

a Green Bay defender clearly 
blocked his opponent in the 
back — a penalty — and sprung 
the Packer return man for a 
touchdown. A referee threw a 
penalty flag, but after talking 
to another referee, picked it up 
and announced there was no 
penalty. 

And just like that, a would- 
be negated touchdown turned 
into six points for Green Bay, 
swinging the momentum in the 
Packers’ favor. 

The referees looked complete- 
ly lost throughout the entire 
game. Every time there was a 
penalty, it seemed as if the ref- 
erees threw the penalty flag five 
seconds after the play was over. 

Their hesitant officiating 
made it seem like they did not 
know what they were doing and 
almost cost the 49ers the game. 
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